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LEAHMNO TO SPEAK WITH STYLE- A STUDY OF THE 
SOCIOLmGUlSTIC SKILLS OF CHILDREN Order No. T80ST55 

, ANDERSEN, Elaine Slosberg, Ph.D, Stanford University, 197S. 

In acquiring communleatlva cpmpetence, children muat learn 
to speak not only grani mat leal ly^ but also appropriately. Al- 
though rulii for appropriate language use may imry from cul- 
tare to culture, they are usually sensitive across languages to 
many of the same factors, inef.ud/lng context and»topie of dis* 
course, and the Bm, e^e, famlUariry and relative status of the 
gpeaker and ilstaner. For instance, adults usually speak in 
one waiy to yomg children. In another to older children, and in 
yet another to fallow ladults; native speakers consistently mod- 
ify their speech when addressing foreigners; and men's and 
women* B speech may ditfer to a greater or lesser degree, de- 
pendent In part on their roles in society. 

Thi^ study examines young children's awareness of the 
soeioUnguistlc rules that govern appropriate language use. It 
eKplojfai (i) the repertoire of registers (i.e., speech varietlesj 
young children possess; (ii) the linguistic devices they use to 
mark distinct registers both functtonally and structurally (i,e., 
the syntactic, semantLc, and phonological features); and (iU) the 
way their skill in using these registers develops. 
^ The jipdech oi E4 children (12 boys, 12 girls, ranging In agj 
from 4^1 7;1) was raeorded in three different sessions-of 
play-acting with puppets. In one session, a child would 'do the 
VDices' for puppets re^presentirg a father^ a mother, and a baby; 
In another, the same child would role^play a teacher, a student, 
and a foreign student; in the third, he or she would speak as a 
doctor, a nurse, and a patient. Each child was asked to play 
two roles at a itime-"So as to elicit contrasting ^styles*- — while 
the experimenter played a third, mainly to keep the session going. 

The results reve^aed a number of patterns In children's 
development of social inguistic iikillsi (i) in the order in which 
different registers were acquired; (ii) In the order in which 
particuiar features of each register were learned, and (lii) in 
Si j£ ^differences in the use of particular registers. 

Registers tied to the Family context seemed to be easiest 
foaf the children, followed by those in the Doctor context, and 
then the Classroom contexts Foreigner talk was by far the 
most dliiieult register for them. 

Across the different registers^ some features were used 
earlier than others to mark different roles. The children first 
Backed roles phonologically (especially prosodically), then by 
choice of topic and vocabulary j, and only later did they use many 
©f the syntactic devices that can differentiate roles. 

Although sex-related differences tended to decrease with 
age, girls, in general, undertook more roles, spoke more, and 
incorporated more register-specific modifications into their 
spate h than did boys^ 



A DIALECTICAL EXAMINATION OF BASIL BERNSTEIN'S 
SOOiOUNGUlSTlC THEOfUES Order No. 7802i47 

AWITSON, Paul Howard, Ph,D, The University of VVIsconsin- 
Madison,, 1977* 247pp. iupervisor- Professor Thomas M. 
Scheidat 

The purpose of this dissertation was lo dlalectically examine 
Basil Bemstein^s soclollnguiitic theoriys In order to generate 
evidenca that may be used to test his theories* validity, Bern* 
sttfn asserts that it is primarily through the social control 
modes of the family that children acquire different iociolingyiip 
tic codes^ In critical socialii^ing contexts these codes can oTrient 
chiiidren to different modis of learning and can therefore affect 
tfstlr educational experiences in public schools. Some children 
mayihi^v^ difficulty when the codes learned at home are diislm- 
lUr Id the codes expected in school. , 
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While these Ideas have ginerated wide spread recognition, 
controversy, educalloaal programs, and coniiderabie restarch, 
Bamslein*s theories have not yet been adequately teited, Pour 
tmpiricai quesiions wore asked that began to examine thei ln' 
temal logic and consistency of his Ideas. 1. How do the Bpeeeh 
style indicators which have individually been associated m so« 
cial class relate to each other? 2. What is the relalionsySi be-* 
Iween children's code usage and their perceived role diicretion 
in regulative contexts? 3. What is the relationship between 
children's code usage, role discretion, and their school achieve* 
ment scores? 4. Is Uiore a relaiionship bciwocn cluldren^s 
code usage ajid ihei^ family size and birih Drder? Tlie first 
three questions were roncerned, respctuvely, wiUi the defini- 
tion, explanailon, and sigruficanc^ of elabarared and rostricied 
code usage. The fyurth question beuins to examine some of the 
confounding variables ihat may have accounted for n^^rnstein's 
social class differences. 

The answers to ihe four questions were generated frgm an 
interview study of 138 Caucasian kindergarten children in rurotl 
Wisconsin. Thirty one of the children pnriicipaied in a pilot, 
study. The main study consisied of 107 children from all possi- 
ble social class backgrounds. Each child completed the Raven's 
Progressive Matrices, answered open-ended questions about 
their home and school activities, and role-played eight social 
control pictures. Four pictures were taken from Bernstein's 
research. The other four were devoioped to show children and 
parents in prai«e and blame situations. 

Three sets of variables were collected from the children's 
files and interviews. The first set consisted of demographic 
and school achievement variables. The second set of variables 
were 16 speech style indicators used in Bernstein's research 
program to measure elaborated and restricted code usage. The 
third set consisted of five social control variables drawn from 
meaning potentials constructed to measure perceived role dis- 
cretion in regulative communication. These Ihree sets of vari- 
ables were used to answer the four questions* 

Baied on various statistical measures of association, the 
data did not support Bernstein's socioUnguistic theories. The 
speech style indicators did not cluster into appropriate elabo^ 
rated and restricted groupinia. The social control variables . ' 
were not related jjositively to elaborated speech variants or 
related negatively to restricted speech sty Id variants. School 
achievement scores were neither strongly nor systematically 
associated with speech style indicators and social control vari-* 
ablei. Finally, there was marginal evidence that some elabo- 
rated speech style indicators were related negatively to family 
size, * 

While it is possible that Inien'lew studies do not allow for 
the emergence of measurable elaborated and restricted speech 
variants, the present investigation, which included a re-analysis 
of C©ok-Gumper?/s research, did not validate Basil Bernstein's 
soclollnguistic theories. There was no evidence for the linguis- 
tic manifestation nf elaborated and restricted codes, their social' 
antecedents, or their educational consequcnees. Bernsteln*s 
ideas remain highly speculative. 



DEVELOPMEKTAL T!!OL:CHT AND VFHHAL EXPRKfiSTON 
IN SIX 'i'O NIHF: VlfAR OLD CUUJmKS 

HEVILL, f.ynn Klm^, m.D, . 
The Univrr^^ity nf Ari^oiia, 1D77 

Dirobtor; Viviiin K, Cox 

'I'lto qiinHilon of Vw ro);:Mnjii!Mp of hin!,u:"io and Ihcyu^ht is 
of i'.rii'wul \\ui.r'i\r\co In ' d?v'=, Mt'!i» ct};4. vvvvU-*i\u n isad 
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psndent up'.»n hciw tiiiH rolrtuons^iiiii i=i vlywi tJ, 

In ord^r to lnvfstii;atQ this r-alati ^i Uup, Lin t '^l'l .nviEnry 
study was de^si-ned to dtilyrniine if iho \Qv\\mi\\i%iH u^od iiV 
Venn rin^et in the i920's rould be itU'Ofpumti^il into u ronif sm = 
porapy study of Uuiguaiie expri?iii,iun. ^ 

Speclficnlly, twa fa!:els of Uinuu^iKo v^wo stiuiit J; pi-pcau- 
sailty in language arf Uetermlnt*d hv how childron suquvncTO u 
verhid vx^rQ^Rion and ftuocontritiUin in Irmuimyo £lDtc?rminHd 
by niensaring diff^raat languai^e exprLfHSigns bv child to child 
and child to aduU. 

Forty -eight children Wire seleutod for this Btudy by ran- 
dornization from within oni sqUquI. Each uhild was shown an 
ideciUcai aerial phoEoKraph and then presented with a of oral 
instrucEiond to accompany the phutograph. 

Upon complation of the activity, each child was usHid to re- 
peat the set of oral Instructions, first to an ag# nuite and then 
to tht examiner, an adult. These retellings were scored ac- 
eardlng to the sequencing and the number of ortil instructions 
expressed, Thfe forty-eight children were divided into three 
age ranges: six years si:^ months to seven years Bix tuonths, 
seven years si% months to eight yeai's s\% months, and eight 
years six months to nine yiars sl-x months. The groups were 
desl^^nated m A, B, and C. 

The first hypothesis stated there would be ^ riiffgr^nce be- 
tween groups A, B, and C in the abilUy of children to sequence 
a reteUing to a child. By utilization of the Chi square test for 
statistical si^ificance, this hypoihasis was corifirmed at better 
than the .05 level of significance. The Bpacific point of differ- 
ence occurred between groups A and B, 

The second hypothesis stated there would be a difference 
between groups A» B, and C in the ability of children to se- 
quenc# a^retelling to an adult. By LitiU^ation of the Cbi square 
test of statistical RigtiifiQance, this hy|)othesls was not con- 
flrined at better than the .05 lev'il of significance, 

The difference between the retelling to the child and the re- 
telling to the adult waii found to lie mainly In group 0. The 
ohiidren in proup B were Jound to do a more accurate job of 
sequencinE^ to a child than to an adult. 

The third hypothesis stated there would be a ditference be- 
■ tween groups A, B, and C in the tquaUty of retelling scores to 
a ehfld and to an adult. By utilizing the Chi square test of sta- 
tistical significance this hypothesis was not accepted at the .OS 
level of significance. Indeed, due to the low significance, strong 
im;?ll^^a4onr were found to specuht^ .he posiability of no differ- 
enet between the 'groups. 

Tfee study was designed as an exploratory search and was 
considered a success from this point of view. Precausaiity did 
appear to be functioning as a developmental factor In children-s 
language. Further research with larger samples was suggested, 
espectaily In the group B age ranua, to determine if the differ- 
ing sequencing to adults and to children would be significantly 
different, t'c^ocemricism was not dotermineri to be operating 
In the lanccuagb expression, SugL^ustion was made to expand the 
gludy to invemigate otl^er technique h to or^^nrii^e Llie data to de- 
termine if the lack of ei^ocentriciHni was an error in rusuarch 
design, , 

The author sui^irecitfd tho fiiuiini^B hold implicatinns for ed- 
ucatron, especially for th^ oducniion of y<>unn eiill Iron, To fail 
to perct'ivo difivf wig dc'vuldpnient;?l lovoH of I;in^ii!Ji:i> nlnHry in 
ehildren wilt f^uMher hnndicap children workin ^ wirii current 
Ciirneulum and in^itructlun. Order No, 77-30, HO^ , 01 pat^es. 



AN EKPLOUATION OF A METHOD FOR STUDYING ADO- 
LESCENT LANGUAGE Order No, 78D6374 

BOHMAN, Charmay le Faye, Ph.D. Ciarcmont Graduate School, 
1978* 194pp, 

itudles of laniruage have proviously emphasl^fd early child- 
hood and pre^adolescent stages. This study addressed the need 
for methods for more detailed description of i^arly adoUicence 
and draws implications based on descriptive analysis of a se- 
lection of adolescents^ spontaneous conversations mth niem= 
bers of their families. Its contribution is to the body of knowU 
edge or adolescence and language behavior and provides a 
technique for describinf how language is used in specified na- 
tural situations. The examples used In explormg the analyiis 
techniques also provided a basis for comparison with develop- 
mental sequence in adolescence. 

The data consisted of verbatim, spontanaous conversations 
recorded by one parent of each subject. Over one hundred sam- 
jiui of this discoid se were transcribed uv,ir ^ period of Uiree 
months. The analyiis of the conversations resulted in a de- 
icHption of each conversation which in turn produced a furjc - 
tional profile and a strateiy profile for each subject. 

No attempt was made to select subjects according to any 
criteria other than sex and age. The conversations of four 
boys and four girls between the ages of twelve and sixteen were 
analysed. Except for one, all subjects were Caucasian --each 
li^ng in a middle class community. Each convirsation waa 
an^yzed on the basis of ten language functions developed by 
Regan from the anthropological linguiitics tradition of die 
Smtth/Trager school and a taxonomy of strategies developed 
by the researcher. 

The findings of this study support the hypotheses that ido- 
descents have linguistic styles which relate to their personality 
formation during adolescence and that languaga seizes ^ 
useful coping strate©r in the resolution of specific develepmen 
tai tasks related to early adolescence. 



PSYCHOLOGy OF ORAL NARliATIVE: 
TOWARD LEARNING 



A PERSPECTr/E 
Order No. 7731323 



COKIR, Nancy Lorenz, Ph.D, Univerelty of CaHfornla, Berke- 
ley, 1977. 117pp. 

Scholars of the oral tradition have long contended that mem- 
bers of oral conununilics have at% cKlra grammar, I.e., a meta- 
grammar, which enables the community to keep alive its cul- 
ture. That is, before Hteraey enters a commuuity everything 
in the community that individuals want passed on to future gen- 
erations has to be fashioned In a form whicJi can easily be com- 
prehended and more iniportantly easily transmitted from one 
person to anotLer ever long periods of t;.m3 w'th a mudrn-im 
degree of distortion, It is from this oral community that uni- 
versal narrative structures come into being. 

On the other haiid, much psycliplogical theory concerned 
with the structures of cognitions in human inemoiy have not 
considered the historical development of the oral tradition In 
this research. This is true even though some itivcstl gators 
(e.g., Zajonc, 19S0) have examined the struutural effects upon 
subjects of beUoving that they will have to communicate a pas- 
sage they are readintr to someone else. Perhaps the best known 
psychological study of memory Involving folklore materials was 
that of Bartlott (1932), who found more rapid forgetting of qual- 
IflcationH inconsistent with the body of the mf^ssage and eelec- 
tive alte rations of the motifs to be mD»^e consisrent with the 
subjects* cultural expoctationa. Dartlctt refDrred to these ten- 
dencies as ''effoft after meaiiing," 
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la order to invest i'|?iite the values of imrratlve structuro^ it 
is mctssary to cUstin^uinh form from corUt^nt, TJiitf separa^ 
lion is rather arbitrary und sonm anihropoiogists avoid the 
issue, as we shall m to evaluate, Ai it is a sourco of mmy 
theeretical problenis in folkiore. First, and from thu struc- 
tumlist's point of view, the most Important factor definirig a 
piece of discourBc as trnditionai narrat ive is ii-J struct arc. 
Second, traditional fo lit lore narratives have lexical features 
w# all f^ooi^ize a% bein^ part of fairytale eharayteristic^, tha 
most obvious of these being ^oncu upon a time," Thin also 
servei to Uiustrate wffy some anthropolo^ista do tiot matee this 
distinction. ^Once upon a time'* is clear iy both lexically and 
jitrueturally distinct. It is an opening motif (structure) and le^t- 
ieally traditional (nativo speakers recognize ii as conilng from 
the fairytale form and not standard English)* 

In order to examine Uie effects of eoiUent and struclure, 
subj^ets read one of thryc passaL^es each approKiiiiately 1550 
words in length. The first %s'as an Andrew Lang Fy.iry Tale 
(tale. type #33B). It a classic fairytale in every sense of the 
tradition^ bcgimUng with ''once upon a time/' gonccrninK two 
brothers, and having a bappy ending where the young man umr- 
ri#i tha king*s daughter and rules the kingdom. 

In the second condition subjects read this same fairy tale in 
a rtwritten version where I attempied to transpose as many of 
the clapsio fairytale featyres as possible without tamjperlns 
wiUi structure or making the passage ridiculous or meaning- 
less. Dundes calls Uits etic motif changes, 

' YhB third passage was a pleue of prose literature taksn 
from Burroughs* Jary^an and the Lion Man. This passage In 
fanciful like the two fairy tales, but lacks classic fairytale genre 
narrative structure* The passage does not begin with a formula 
but begins ^Rhonda Terry awoke with a Start.*' It ends with the 
main charaGter, a gorilla^ being killed. 

The iubjects were forty-two nhetorie students whoportici- 
pated in the study during their normal class period. After 
reading one of the passages, subjects rewrote it from ntemory 
and answered a brief questiomialre concerning its more ialient 
ioatuj#s. In general subjects responses to the Prose pabsafe 
ware elearly different from those of the Fairytale or Heisfrltten 
Falr^tmlo conditions, there was a notable lack of moralising 
in the Froaa condition and subjects avoided identitylng witli 
eharacters in the story* Despite these attempts at objectLvity, 
subjaets made more errors in this condition thaii In the pther 
two. In both the Fairytale and (to a lesser extent) the Rewritten 
Falrylalo conditions, subjects did precisoly the opposHejbe- 
eomijig very involved with the passages, pafticularly in termi 
of moralizing. the Rewritten Fairytale condiiionj if tM iub- 
Jact^ racoinized tha passage as a fairytale, Ihey also tode great 
libertlas in moralizing; if they did not recognize the passmie as 
afalrytalei they responded more like their CQuntcrparts In the 
Prose condition, and tried to distance the mso Ives with social 
seimea terminelo^, 

Tha great majority of subjects in both the Fairytale and Ee- 
wriUen Fairytale conditions began their stories with formulaie 
l^trodactions, whereas no subject In the Prose passage did so* 

The rasults generally showed a strong effect of struetiire, 
for avan drastic alteration in the content of the rewritten ver- 
'slon of the fairytale had relatively Utile effect on the iubjects* 
responses. 



rm USE OF FREQUENCy AnVEHBlAL TERMS BY 
YOUNG CHILDREN: ACQUISITION AND MLANING 

DINKEL, Nancy lllchiiuurg, Ph,D. 
University uf Suuth Flurlda, 1977 

Supervisor: Prufe^ssur James C, Dickinson 

The purpoBc uf this study was to providu data to test the 
folhiwing hyputheses of semantic acquisition; (1) thut young 
children -s use of relational terms varies frnm adult use, 
(2) thai yuung children will overgenoraHze the mtajungs— 
using the Ihree terms interchangeaijly , and (3) Uiat the first 
term to bo used according to thp adult model will be the more 
genenil (unmarked) term. 

Recent research in semantic acquisition suggests that 
the study of children- h use of relational lerms, opposites and 
overlapping terms (c,g,, more - legs , big4lttle , before ^ af ter , 
broiher^oy) will produce data most likely to give Infornia- 
tion abiiut the child's semantic slrueture. 

In this study, the use of a set of relational terms, the fre- 
quency adverblals often, sometimes and hardly ever by chil» 
dren ranging in age from 3 years, 6 months to G years, 11 
months and by adult college students was analyzed. 

The subjects were 70 children enrolled in private schools 
in Hillsborough County, Florida and 30 college students at the 
University of South Florida, The children wero selected by 
stratified random sampling from seven 6-month ago groups 
ranging from 3,6 to 6,11 resulting in ten subjects in each 
age group. The 20 college students provided the adult crite- 
rion. 

Light flashes constiluted the freciuency events to which these 
three terms could be applied, Tested individually, the sub- 
jecfs were i^iven two types of tasks. In the production tasks 
the subjects produced light flasfies to represent the presented 
stimuluKi «H)rd often. pomeUmos or hnrdly *?v er. In ilio do- 
^cripti^Mi tasks , nubjcn r clnssif led ifie preBuntcd light flai^h 
frotiUCiiuies as one of Die lliree turniH. 

These data were arranijed in two ways for analysis, as raw 
frequency data and as ranked data using a rank order cstab-^ 
liHhed by the pusiUt/n uf luKh (3), mitidlu (2) ur iuw (1) fre- 
quency nsaociated with pach term. 

An ANOVA for nupuatod Moasur^iS with subBoquent Suhoffd 
Tests and a Tost for rrcnds wore used to nnaly^u t!ie frequency 
dniu in ih»* d^scr ip' ion and profluclipin rOHponf^os, 

The rnnUcil data for each of iho t^'pes uf r* :S!iun?aes were 
nnHlyzfHl by the Friodnian "Vv^t . tha Kruskal-WaDiH Test 
und tiiQ CQulu-an's Q Test, 

The hypotlipsib iiuii children vmuld vary in thulr use of the 
rolatiunai terms from the adult use was BUpported, The adult 
group assuuiatetl a mure egnsistont run^n of frequencies with 
each term than did the child ajte groups. The udult group also 
cHtnblishttd a consistent rank order of the terms. With the ox- 
ccptLun of the old^Ht child age group (0,5 ^ 8,11) these consis- 
tencies were not seen m the groups of cliildren. 

The liyputheHis that children would uvere-Ntend and use the 
terniG interchangeably was also supported. Children under age 
6 did not significantly distinguish differences in these words 
in terms of high, middle and low frequency. The children aged 
6,0-6,5 while distinguishing significantly among the terms, 
gave the term hardly ever the high and the term sometimts 
the low frequency feature. It is concluded that the adult mean- 
ing of thesw relational terms is not established in children 
younger than 6 y^ars, 5 months and interpretation of state- 
ments by youngif children that ingVude these terms is ex- 
tremely difficult. The word ever in the term hardly ever may 
cause confusion and an over -e.^ fen slon of a feature [+ DLrRA-' 
TION] to cover all aspects of time reiatlona, including [hFRE- 
QUENTh 

TliG hypothesizid acquisition order that predicted the ear* 
llest acquisition of the unmarked term (often) was nut sup- 
ported, nor was any acquisition order apparent. 

Order No, 77-20,157, aes pages. 
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SUnVEY OF CHIUDREN'S ANALOGICAL ABILITIES FOR 
QES 2-15 ^^^^^ 7730814 

ittBRUCQ, D€nyse Claire, Ed.D. University of Northern Colo^ 
ado, 1977, ZOOpp. 

Proble ms - The problems are three: What are children's 
nalcgieal abilitias? How do they vary with age md sex? And, 
ow do they relate one to Enother? These interrelated prob- 
ems cannot be separately itudied. 

FrQcedares ^ An Instrument oi seven activities was devel- 
ptd and presented in individual tape reeorded ifUcrviews of 
»enty to thirty minute duration to 140 children. Ten children 
f at^h ape from two through fifteen years were interviewed, 
ro randomi3:e the sample, only those children havine birthdays ^ 
laring the month of the interview were interviewed. This pro- 
•edure gave age specificity for m\i analysis. The tapes were 
ranicribed onto data forims according to prescribed evaluation 
»roc#dures. 

Instrument activities include: .a. Interpreting verbal analogy 
irobltms. b. interpreting figurative analogy prublems, c, stat- 
ng the reasoning leading to the solution to verbal analogy prob- 
#ms, d. stating the reasoning ieading to the solution to figura- 
tve an^og>' problems, e. selecting pictures of an^ogous events 
^or a story concept, f. gpeaWns and writing with analogies, and 
|. recognising analogies in conte:<t while listening or reading, 
kn interrater reliability check on the survey instrument Rave 
in 11% level of agreement for all t^sk.^. Statistical reUabUity 
ror activities a d was 0.894 as determined using the Kuder 
Richardson (formula 20) proceduri. 

Data analysis techniques enipioyed were: performanee 
avaraita and ranges by age fnr the activities, significant score 
patterns, mean and standard deviation based on three ^year age 
spans, correlations, and analysis of variance. 

Haiults - There is m significant relatlonshin betu'een^ 
I age and performance on individual analogy* activities. Ac- 
cepted for aetivites a and f. Rejected for activities a - d, and 
g 2 the sex of the child and perfprninnce on individual anal- 
og activities. Accepted for activities a - d, and Rejected 
for activities e and f. 3. performancf* on verbal and flnurative 
activitiOB, Accepted, 5, identificntiDn md use of analogies in 
speech and writing. Accepted for both types of analog ei (per- 
sonal, direct, symboUc, and fantasy) and graminatipal classes 
(simile and metaphor). 

Conclusipng - Based on these results . the outstanding data 
in figures and tables, the phononiena reported on activities f 
and f , and wUh respect to the limitations inherent In this study, 
the following conclusions are warrantod: 1. Many abilities 
comprise children's analogical thoughL Their analogical abil- 
ities Include at least those exhibited in the seven activities In 
this survey. 2. Children develop the abilities of Interpreting 
both verbal and figurative analogy problems and of speaking 
and writing using analogLes gradually, 3, Children develop the 
abilities Inherent In activities e, d. e, and g Immediately upon 
concept awareness. 4. Children as early as four years old ex- 
hibit anoloicical abilities inherent in activities b, e, and f. 5. By 
the intermediate gradea, children exhibit all an^oglcal abilities 
identified in this study, 6, Children's abilicies to write and 
speak with anale^es difJfer from their abilities to recognize 
analogies as they listen or read, 7. Children speak and write 
/with analogies freely when analogy use is acceptable and en- 
couraged. 8. During pre 'adolescence, children's abilities on 
activities a and b are greater than on activities c and d. Ado- 
lescents perform vorbul aGtlvities (a and e) with equal ability; 
for figurative pfoblemi, their atjility to stale ttie reasoning 
leading to the sQlation oKceeds their ability to interpret the 
problems. 9. The expressive actlvlkies {o and I) are not ap 
dependent. 10, Sex is related to abilities for the expressive 
activities {e and f). Girls exhibit greater ability on activity e. 
Boys exhibit greater abilities speaking with analogies during 
preschool years; girls e?chibit greater abilities during elemen- 
tary years; and both sexes oxhlblt equal abllUies during adoles* 
cenci. 

Rejdmmendationg - How these ability patterns relate to 
J, Piaget^'s model of iearning, L. S. Vygutsky*s ataf^es, and 
changg with W. J, J, Gordon's synectics activltiis needs invea- 
^ti^tton. « . 

ERIC 



AN EXPLORATOKY IW V fcSs r lun i n^*\: wx- in^ 4.*^*..** 

SHIP OF SEXUAL IDENTTTY AKD USE OF SEXUALLY 

roiNTlFlEn LANGUAGE Order No, 7803876 

EMAN, Virginia Aim, Fh.D, The University of Nebraska - 
Lincoln, 1977. 191pp. Advisers Vlncsnt Di Salvo 

The central concern of this Btudy was an eNamination of 
sexual identity and its relationship to the use of sexually iden- 
tified language. Beginning vvUh the principle assumptioni of 
symbolic interaction theory, the se^c variable was examined 
from a social identity perspective. Inherent wnthtn such a 
theory was the occurrence of language as the mediatini vari- 
able responsible for the dynamic interaction of self and so- 
ciety. 

Language was viewed from the Duncaii and Burke perspec- 
tives that It is SQClal in nature and renects a perceived im- 
pression of oneself. Inherent within the theoretical develop- 
ment of language as self expression was the importance of 
situational demands. The raethodolo|y of .this study was then 
designed to examine the use of sexually identified language 
aerois situations in relation to sexual identity classifications, 

A total of 141 subjects each generated four responses t© 
identified situations yielding 564 pieces of data. The data was 
analysed by trained raters utiming a newly established con^ 
tent analysis system. Results from umh ratmis were thea 
clasiifled according to iexual identifieation. Both the inde- 
pendent variable of seKual Identity and the dependent variable 
of language were classified as masculine (high inasculkie and 
low feminine), feminine (low masculine and high feminine), 
androgynous (high masculine and high feminine), or undiffer- 
entiated (low masoullne and low feislnine). 

The chl-squaro analysis of the results of this study demon- 
strated that individuals with differing sexual identities do not 
neceesirily differ In their use of aoxually identified language. 
Adding the construct of situational demands, resiats Indicated 
that sexually identified language is not uied consistently across 
situations Instead certain situations called forth particular 
types of responses. Further results showed that when com- 
bining the subject's sexual identity, Individuals with differing 
leei^ identities differ in their use of sexually Identified Ian- 
piage across situations. Thus, an Interaction of sexual iden- 
tity type of language, and situation occurred. 

Further analys is demonstrated that the androgynous and 
raasculine IdentUied individuals wera more able to adapt to 
situations and respond in aecordlngiy similar fashions. Femi- 
nine identified individuali consistently responded usyig feml- 
nini language, as did the undifferentiated identified subjecti. 
Such results are explained using the assumptions of symbolic 
yiteractiln theory, social exahange theory, social compar- 
Isen theory, personal construct theory, and the interpersonal 
competency approach. Androgynous and masculine identities 
ware deemed to have the highest levels of interpersonal com- 
petency. . , 
Recoramendationa for future research in the areas of sexual 
identity and language use are proposed and contributions to un- 
derstanding one's self -concept, sexual identity, and linguistic 
patterns are linked to ultimate communication effectiveness. 
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A JrrUDY OF THE VERBAL PRODUCTIVE HUMOR OF 
PREgCHOOL CHILDREN Or6er No, 7803984 

miCmON, Joan ^od. Ph;D, Univormty ol niinois at Urbana^ 

J^^^ inviiUfated the verbal productive humor of pre- 
iichoal ehOdren utlUzini a naturalistic approach to researa 
The pHmary purpose was to develop a classification s^tem by 
wmeh todeicrlbe the vifbal humor produced by this population 
The se^ndary purpose was to ascertain U,e rebtionship ' 
twten stlectad variables and ^Udren^s verbal productive hu- 
mor. 0^ were obtained on 14 males and 14 femalea age 4-0 
to a-6j through two methodologleal approaches: Parent(s) were 

L° V ^^^^""^ target behavior and report samples of 
verbal pi^uctlvt humor and associated factors which their 
^Udused over a three to bIx week period. Child interviews 
hj the iBveetlgator provided additional humor samples as w^li 

"'"^"^^ "^^"^^^ ' 

A tpSaS of 552 lamples of verbal productive humor were 
^n^^u^""^^ ^ Taxonomy of Verbal ProducUve Mmor which 
. Induded Ihrea types: prescribed format, spontaneQus and " 
tom^ humor. Pre-ic-ibed format humor was further dassl^ 
f A^^, categories of riddles. Jokes, Imodfc knocks, and others 
m mmum, four developmental levels were delineated Soon^ 
taneoui humor was further classified into seven cateeorie^ 
sm teasing/sarcastic wit, two levels of jokinff wit Idie^ 
lyncratu one-linera, etc. Four feature analysis scales were 

S^^S'f^ T"" ^^V^ ^^^^'^ the humor sam^ 

pies topical referents, sex/agreasion orientation, Jin^istlc/ 
costive eharacterietlcs,and absurdity/incongruity palters 
Findings are reported according tg the freqUen^ of occurrence 
of the wlQUs elements in the ta.xononiy and correlations with 
the independent variables. The findings are discussed in rela^ 
tlon to the literature on child development and immor theory 
and research, - _j 



A NEO^PIAGBTIAN ANALYSIS OF COMMUNICATION PER^ 
FORMANCE IN YOUNG CHILDREN Order No. 7731204 

FOORMAN, Barbara Rotains, Ph.D. University of California, 
Berkelefp 1977- 271pp. 

AXk exploratory study was conducted to inEerpret age and in- 
dividual dLfferencea in young primary school children's per- 
formance on a communication lasK in light of a neo-Piagetian 
theory ©I copiitive development* 

The study involved 48 white, middle -class kinder^tarten and 
second grade children, half at each grade levtU The^e sub- 
ject.^ served as speakers in a rcterential conununication task 
where the goal was to describe a black and white pholograph of 
a dog, car, or person*s facial cj^presaion well enough that the 
adult lljtener eou Id pick out the referent from among an array 
of nonreferent photographs of the same stimuUis set. If the 
speaker's spontaneous initinl encoding wan not adequate for 
distinguishing the referent from the non referent array, two 
lorms of feedback were provided by the listener: 1) Nyn* spe- 
cific, verbal feedback of the fgrm stlil don't know wliich one 



It iJ. is Lhtire anyrhm^ uide you can tell me about ii?" and, if 
an adequate descriiHion was still not given; 2) Specific, vis.ml 
contrasts. 

In addition to a practice triiii, there were five iiialg for each 
stimulus set, Pependent variables for the communication task,, 
assessed from transcribed audio^tape, were* number of adt- 
quate initial encodings, number of patentially relevant features, 
and number of steps of feedback. Factors of the cognitive style 
field dependence -independence and mental processing space 
were assessed by the pretest measures of WISC Block Design 
and the Cueui test. Vocabulary repertoires were assessed in a 
positest where the e^erlmenter asked questions about relevant 
■ features of the communication task's referent photographs. In- 
tercorrelatiQns were obtained for these variables and analyies 
of variance were performed on the communication task and 
posttest measures, 

Analyses of variance revealed age differences favoring the 
second grade in terms of number of adequate encodings pro- 
duced and the number of steps of feedback required in the com- 
munication task. A similar grade level difference was found 
In the numbers of relevant features produced in the posttest. 
But there was a relative lack of iignificant grade level differ- 
ence in the number of relevant features produced in the com- 
munication task itself. If kindergartener'^ did not mention 
fewer relevant features then there is a need to explain the 
younger subjects' signLficantly greater need for feedback. If 
klnder^rteners' feature encodings were (as a group) qualita- 
tively inferior to those of second graders, then one would ex^ 
pect a lower correlation between feedbapk and relevant features 
lor kindergarteners. In fact, this was the case* 

The hunt for sources of grade level differences in the rela- 
tions hip between feedback and relevant features centered on the 
manner in which reievaht features were encoded and the ability 
to make use of feedback. With respect to feedback, grade level 
quantitative differences were not revealed in the subsequent use 
of features elicited by negative feedback or positive feedback. 
With respect to encoding style, second graders produced con- 
ventional and relatively permanent features (e*g\, shape Of nose 
for Faces), while kindergarteners ware more indiscriminate in 
their production. The resjponses of younger children were more 
olten determined by perceptual saliency and, to a lesser extent, 
by personal relatedness^ . 

Age, differences in performance on this communicatloii task 
appeared to be due to more than just differences in vocabulary 
and functional adp*irmcy of foature encodings. The neo-Piagetlan 
construct M ener^ proved helpful in explaining why second 
graders and kindergarteners alike gave evidence of having ac- 
quired task-appropriate goals but why it was that second grad- . 
ers were more consistent in applying appropriate executive 
schemes to achieve the goaL The schemes that second graders 
applied allowed them to switch a whoUstle encoding to an ana- 
lytic one and also to edit their own descriptions in the midst of 
initial encodings. Second graders' greater P.mount of 3V1 ener^^ 
ml^t also have been an influence in accounting for the minimal 
interference of affect and field effects, two factors which played" 
a noticeable role in kindergarten communication behavior. 

Educational implications of this investigation were offered 
with respect to the content of early childhood oral language cur- 
riculum and the instru ctional strategies necessary to imple- 
ment such a curriculum. The instructional strategies were 
drawn from an informal analysis of this communication {link's 
requirementB, based on a neo-Piayetian imerpretation of the 
chUdren's communicative behavior. 
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DIFFERENTIAL StrMAKTiC FEATURE EMPHA^JS ACROSS 
ilKTENCE CONTEXTS; AN INVESTIGATION OF FIFTH- 
GRADERS' LEAWIKG AND APPLICATION OF THE PRIN- 
CIPLE FOR NOUNS Ordur No, 7719763 

GARNER, Ruth Ann, Ph.D, The University of Wlsconsin-Mad- 
ist.n, 1S77. 125pp. Supwrvibur: Profe&sor Ridiard j. Smith 

The itudy was designed to explore the size and nature of 
Jinh*graders' semantic feature sets for faniiUar nouns (Part 
One) and the ability or inability of f if th- grade subjects to infer 
which ittnanCic features from the sets were emphasized across 
slngit sentence contexts (Part Two). 

In Part One of the study, a qentral theory derived froni the 
work pf Rosch (1973, 10?5) was tested. Words, it was pro- 
posed, have a core meaning and seniantic features representing 
the mtinlne of a noun differ in the degree to which Ihoy fit the 
core tneaning, iubsets of semantic features (^ modal,'* "mid- 
range," and "outlier") differing in frequency of use In commu- 
niealion contexts were prbpoeed. 

Fifty Subjects were randomly selected from the Brown 
Deer, Wisconsin fifth-grade population to participate in Part 
One* Twenty-five nouns were systematically selected, and 
seven ftatures were generated for each noun. The 50 subjects 
aranktd the features from one to seven in terms of how well they 
described the noun at hand. An average rank score across sub- 
jt eta was computed for each feature for every noun, and fea- 
tures were assigned to one of the three subsets by average rank 
scQre. Had the notion of subsets of features been iUogicali it 
seems likely that the average scores would have clustered In 
the mid-range column (resulting from low agreement--Some 
ones, some aevens-'among the subjects)^ This was not the 
ca^e; the notion of sunsets of semantic features received sup- 
port in Part One of the study, 

Oiven this support ^ Part Two was designed to investigate 
nfth-gridora' ability to infer feature emphasis. Some sen- 
ttncos of **The noun^ ye r bed the noun / forni ernphasi?.ed modal 
semantic features for the noun^,, sonie emphasized mid- range 
features, and some emphasized outlier features. It was hypoth- 
esized that subjects would encounter comprehensiQn diff leuUy 
with non^modal eMhases, and that trauilng variables (number 
of instances and specif ieation of emphasis a lie mat Ives) might 
affaet the outcome onNhe feature- convergence comprehensipn 
task* 

Ninety subjects wereVandomly selected from tha Brown 
Dtef fifth- grade pool oy untested subjects. Training materials 
were prepared in six formats that refleeted randofti treatment- 
eombinitlon assignment. Three counter -balanced test forms 
were devised. Following a pilot study to test procedure, the 
90 subjects were trained (and tested immediate ly afterward) 
individually* Five planned comparisons had been devised to 
pose specific questions parallel to the five research hypotheses" 
alt tests of eomparibon values were carried out at the 01 sii. ' 
ntficance level, and four F values renched significance' As ex 
pecned, subjects encoumered comprehension difficulty with n^f^ 
n odal eature emphases, and the specification ot Jr^^ 
o«.ves m training ma in fact affect the compreheS 



SOME ASPECTS OF THE INTERACTION OF ;^EAKER AMD 
HEARER IN THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE Tbr 1 AT TALK 
IN NATURAL CONVERSATION Order No. 7806587 

GOODWIN, Charlss, Ph.D. University of Pennsylvania, 1S77, 
S74pp. Supervisor; laaus Krippendorff 

TaMng as a point oz departure the work of Harvey Sacks and 
his colleagues on the organization of turn-taking in converga- 
tion several specific tasks posed In the construction of the turn 
at talk, as well as resources available to participants for the 
accomplishment of such tasks, are invistigated^ Data for this 
analysis consists of approximately fifty hours of videotape of 
actual eonversations recorded In a variety of natural settingi^ 

A first phenomenon investigated is the negotiation of a state 
of mutual gaze between speaker and hearer at the beginning of 
the turn at talk^ It is found that speakers who do not obtafa the 
of a hearer perforin specific actions, such as the produc*^ 
tfon of restarts and pauses, and that after such actions non^ 
gaziflf hearers being to move their gaze to "the speaker. If they 
do not the speaker may repeat his action until an appropriate 
answer is obtained^ The data supports the possibility that the 
actiDne of speaker and hearer constitute a particular type of 
suwmons-'answer sequence. When criteria for chdica betwaiii 
alternative actions capable of .requesting the gaze of a hearer 
are .nvestigated it is found that the gaze of the speaker is alio 
relevant to this process, A rula ordering the gaie of the psr^ 
ties relatiya to each other Is proposed and this rule is found to 
be not only consistent with the phenomena already investigated 
but alio to pro*4de a preferred order for the sequencing of the 
payllcl pants* gaze at turn -beginnings 

A second phenomenon investi^tdd is the ability of p^ttcl- 
pants to add new sections to their emerging vocal and nonvocal 
actions, iuch ability Is found to constitute a resource for the 
achi#v#ment of social organization within the turn, enabling 
one participant to coordinate "the units he is producing with the 
reli'Vunt actions of a. co^partl^ipant. Specific phenomena exEm- i 
ined include the lengthening of spund articulation within a phD<^ | 
netne, the addition of phrasal breaks of v^loui types to an ut^ 
tercet, the addition of new words and phrases to a sentence, 
the addition of sentences to a turn, md finally the addition of 
naw sections to the nonvoc^ actions of the participants « Rea- 
sons displayed 1^ a participant for the addition of a new Sig^ 
tnent to a unit are ^so examined. 

The last phenomenon investigated is the ability of the 
ipeaker to construct a turn capable of providing for the par^ 
ticipation of mutually exclusive types of recipients. In eon^ 
viriation a speaker should not tell his recipient something 
that thi recipient already Imowi, A situation is examined In 
.which recipients who have not yet heard about what the spetker . 
is saying and recipients who already know about it are sim^*^ 
taneously co^present. It Is found that tha speaker can trans^ 
form an utterance appropriate to an unknowing recipient Into 
one appropriate to a knowing recipient, and thereby include 

both in his turn, either by changing the type of action l^eing per^ 
fornved with the utterance or by changing the structure of the 
event being reported through the utterance. Such ability is 
found to be a resource useful for the aecompiishment of a nym-' 
her of tasks posed within the turn, enabling a speaker for ex^ 
ample to move his gaze from one recipient to another in re- 
sponie to changing contingencies in the interaction while 
maintaining the appropriatentsss of his utterance for its re^ 
eipient of the moment. 

The analysis of these processes both describes specific 
tasks and procedures implicated In the construction of the turn 
and provides some demonstration that the Interaction of speaker 
and hearer has consequences in detail for a range of lintaistic, 
social and cultural phenomena produced within the turn. 
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JACKiON. Carolyn Janet Mistele, Ph,D, The University of 
Arizona, i29pp. Djrectori Ivelyn Carswell 

This stady was undertaken to find how language funenons for 
young ehildren in the classroom. To do this children from two 
difftrent school prop'ama in Pike County^ Kentucky, were se- 
UcM as subjects. The Tucson larly Eiementary Follow 
Through Prograni eniphaalied children*s oral language produc- 
^ tion with teacher feedbacki whereas the non ^Follow Through 
program was composed of traditional classrooms. ^ 

Oral language of these children was sampled during the per- 
formance of three oral language tasksi Conrad's Classroom 
Language Assessment -Situational Tasks. Piaget^s Measure of ' 
Egocentrism which classified the language into eight categorleg 
of egocentrio and social speech on the basis of meaning was 
used to analyse the children's speech. The sampled languafe, 
while a regional dialect, was common to childrRn in both school 
pro^ains and rapresented the ethnic homogeneity of the region., 

A total of 120 samples containing the speech of small groups 
of firat- and third -grade children talking with their teacher, an 
mtfamili^ adult in a simulated testing sltuationi and amonf 
themiclves was analysed. A three-way analysis of variance 
was performed to test the hypotheses generated by the problem, 

Th© first hypothesis stated there would be no significant dif'^ 
ferenat in the Measure! of Egocentriam of the oral language of 
ehildren in TEEM Follow Through and non- Follow Through 
progrims^ This hypothesis was confirmed and although TEEM 
Follow Through children performed somewhat better than non- 
Follow Through children, the difference was not statistically 
signifieant. 

The second hypothesis stated there would be no significant 
difftrince in the Measures of Egocentrism of the oral language 
of children In'thfe first and third grades. This hypotheais was 
rtjtctid since thg difference in mean Measures of Egocentrism 
for first- and third-grade children was statistically significant 
at ^001 level* Third-grade ehildren used more social speech 
than flrst'^p'ade cMldraR* 

The third hypolhtesis stated there would be no significant dif ^ 
ferences in the Measures of Egocentriim of the oral language 
of children participating in the three language tasks* This hy- 
pothesis was also rejected since there were significant statist 
tical differences at .001 leveL Further analysis using the Tulcey 
post-hoc test indicatad significant differences between the 
means of Tasks B and C at ,025 leveh Significant differenees 

tjdstfd between Task A and Task as well as Task A luid 
Task C at ,01 leveL Of the three tasks, ehildren uttered the 
most egocentric apeeeh in Task A when they talked with their 
teacher* The least amount of egocentric speech occurred when 
ttiey talked among themselves in Task C, Task B, talk with an 
unfmiliar adult during a simulated testing experience, produce^ 
a moderate amount of egocentric speech* 

The fourth hypothesis stated there would be no aipif leant . 
interactions betwien the ^Measures of Egocentrism found in the 
iittsra^tions of the flrit, second, and third hypotheses; it was 
confirmed. 

Besults indicated that language functioned similarly for ehil- 
dren regardless of program. Differences in language function ' 
corresponded to differences in grade placement and differences 
in task situation, strongly suggesting that developmental and 
situational factors exerted mora Influence on the data than the 
environmental ones* 

. IBeiplte two different educational programs, children still 
used language for similar purpbaes. Moreover, when the situa- 
tional content changed children were able to alter the use of 
their ianguagi. First -graders were as able as third -graders 
in their capacity to do this as were TEEM Follow Through and 
non -^Follow Through children. 

Based on this study children speak predominantly for social 
reasons; they speak to communicatt their thoughts to a listener. 
This finding should ba significant to planners of language arts 
currlculs* ' 

Since chiidrtn adapt their language to different claasroom 
situations, it is reeemmended that further study be dlreeted 
toward determining the nature of teacher speech and children's 
responses to it. . ^ . 



lO^APPj Janet Schlauch, Ph.D, The University of Michigan, 
19T7. l^Opp. Co"Chairmeni Richard Bailey, Alton Li 
Beaker 

Narrattve can be described as having four levels of gram- 
mars the first involves relationships within the event itself; 
the second, relationships betwein events; the third, relation- 
ships within the speech act in which the narrative occurs; and 
the fourth, relationships between speech acts In a story-'telling 
session. 

A basic narrative unit, the move, is fundamental to relations 
within narrative events* It consists of the generalized verb 
MOVE which combines with four cases (objict, source, goal 
arid instigator) to form syntagrns^ There is a limited Inventory 
of possible combinations of these syntagms: 



1* Equivalence 

2. Opposition 

3^ Rank 

4, Association 

5* dependency 

6. Reversal 

7* Specification 



8* Interpretation 
9^ Reference 



A is equivalent to B 
A is in oppoaition to B 
A is greater than B 
A is associated with B 
A is dependant on B 
A reverses the effect of B 
A is the part or particular 

for which B is the whole 

or general 
A is an interpretation of B 
A is a reference to B 



Narrative moves and their sequences are Illustrated by appll* 
cation to the four tales of the Marriage Group In Chaucer's 
Canje_rbury_TygSj and from this analysis it becomes apparent 
that the relation^ categories also apply to characters. For 
example, symmetrical relationships between 'characters are 
treated as equivalent, complementary as ranked, competing as 
opposed, and so on. 

In preparation for an analysis of speech acts in which nar^ 
ratives oacur, the inventory of relationships is applied to other 
aspects of language: the paragraph, the figure, and the sen- 
tence. From this analysis, it appears that it is not the rela- 
tionships themselves that distinguish the various forms of lan^ 
guage, but how the relationships are arranged and what mode 
they take* In non-figurative language, for instance, the arrange^ 
ment of relationships is predominantly along the synta^matic 
axis, whereas in figurative language the arrangement is pre- 
dominantly along the paradigmatic axis. In sentences, the mode 
is operational in that the words '^operate" on each other to pro- 
duce Specification, Rank, Opposition, and so on, whereas the 
mode in the other varieties of language is non-operational, 

Rel^lonahlps within speech acts are analyzed in terms of 

the ayntagms developed for the narrative move* The nine rela- 
tionships already defined are shown to have even greater gen- 
erality by application to the relationships among speech acts 
and ultimately among participants In a story-telling session. 
Further, aueh analysis illurainates the perspective of the tel- 
ler's point of view and suggests the differences between suc- 
cessful and unsuccessful narratives. Rather than deriving 
simply from a ^'good story, ^ the successful interchange between 
teller and audience arises froni the dynamics of the interaction 
in which the narrative is offered. 
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; Ti*S FORB! AIID fyNCTlOM Of Sa^ENTM^ QVtBTlom 
' Order No. 7804745 

277pp, Chaii-rflan; H* Ppa^lai Brow 

' ^ purpose ot tWs stu^y ^^o detirCTine ho^ thfi queitions 
of iw© ^otliirs diffirid as th^y a^^reSied their ctilldaf enj one of 
. wbfim ^aa in Early Stage I, tJihV Xq ^ 1.3ij the cplher of ^vhoiti 
waJi in Early Stagt WLU 3,7 perhaps *he largest 

itudy Itp kind to imin^ examining ov^r 12,0^0 ufctefMces, thig 
li ^ia probably the first study \n fenffllih Hwi iMigUMe 
quflitScsn to make use of a cpwiput^t to han^Ii vaai amount i of 

Th^ method of analysis \n^^\vmi co^lng^ for form and (uhellon 
of iidult-queitions, uslnff transfer^aticnal pu^m^ tademriU 
■ f^r^m, aind the linguistic pa^adlim §f tPe ipgeeh-Mt to deserlbe 
fiiSQtl&m, 'The data wms tlieii f Hid art AiadhE4 470 Compulir 
wbieh ^orriiitid forpi to functlan- Jor «acl* pai'ent^ Ftiialljt the 
ip^ieh^acts of both ehildren in th# ittf^ vs^er^ dl^o co^ed In 
hO0B of n©l only hlgWightlnff the dl(feJen9€i in Hfigut^tlc abll- 
^ My Wbeviin them^ but also in the l^tipea of djae^v^^lne \\ow their 
ap^ech^acti affected their tnother^i queiticni^ 

Th^ ma.jor finding of thii £kdy Indieatei init the WmB of 
th^ iu^stions 'asked #agh child War i quUe m\ml\%f in structurej 
biifethe queitloris ^fun£^lione(t quite differently. Th^mothfrof 
tK^ yoisng©? chiid asked her pMo^lnaiily Ewm ^^mHonB 
with f#wr Trui Qui#tionii v^hUi #hi rtiDtb«f tM older child 
asitd about am ecjual number cjfB^m ^nd Tru^Queiticns, 
Fi^ihi* flnaingi indicated that bot* m«3lhers ^ad^ didactic up« 
'#^h:'^ut^li^s43y4imy£eriQfi^l\g^^ - 
i y^^^queatlbna* Ttiis waa viewed as an intirm^ilfe itisp l^r-^- 
i grilBttag the alilW In ac^uifin^ ^B^qu^itic^ns, Finally , th^ 
' ip#icb-aqta of thast children. Wer# dH^mitmed in detail as they 
' i^m©ato play a in afteatlhg % typeaot qu^Jtioisi tbo 

i' lopiit respDUsa to ^|alt q/ailio^l, ^thaugl^ ip^oeh-aot j as 
Input?© adiilt qusstloPl wers^ itti^l in nurn^er , ip^eoh-artJ as 

^ ra^PoWi't^ adult questlona w-^^e ^ujte fri4i>^T»i* "Sueo^lii in 
iMWi^ini an sdtat q0eiUOn dSm^^ tmpDrtant to the adult 
ift continuiAi t?a^K ^uestlona, m<i the lyp^i Bpmch-^mt§ ot 
tMsi ahild^en aa f tsponse v^?^re Wund to dL\itmi^ qultfe radlcOly 

; aMwwfi probably a slg^^^^ In eliciting ^iff#riiit pejf- 

,i cMtag^i Exam and TrUi Quisttons it^m th^Ir jafWts* ^ , ^ 



^etlsodology' employed to ^chMve the etatjid|mTpDse In- 
elu^od Hvo troatinent poupi, fourtasl^i, five Jocatives and 
twQ typ^i stimulJ, The infl^lJen^Dnt vairlabies mitm 
W ^RQ^^PSJ toe group received ^tlrn*ilus sentence ysing 
the'^dullt loSativ'e fqrnt and th^ otfior gPou^ received atimvlua 
ifrvtoncw using tKe child's girfiantfe ^quivaleiit form; 
(i) ^'ASKS- incited Xmitation, SWcite^Iinltatlcn OTCcntext <a 
newTilEn glieltgd pyoductiori with Cente3«t an^ Comprehensioni 
(3) tOCATTVt^^ For Grovp I the locptlyes abcve, below , in 
jr^ffl^£)Is^bifiinjr and b^eidg we^t For JTEiS^^ 

5ri^TlD~equrvaftfits onTop~of i On tpo bc^ttoin of^ on front of^ la . 
ba^of, and partway cn and ^^^v^rT^ed^ STScilttlS ^ 
(a) lort^r'rev^rglbli'gSSSrees, eight fcr Mch loiaTlVi, 
^^Tl^t ^ord^ (and moirpheiiie^) in lingth, with ^qyal nm* 
ber^tofr botlifpcnted and ^on^frQiStid objects, (b) ielt board 
matirirts! airplanes and Wr^, and fltpirip differing Ui 

eplof, ^ ' ' 

dipendirit variably waa tl\ie nuiUbe*' of correct verNl 
r@s|^onS€i tot each comblxiatipn b^tiv^^i so'lor and object 
for three of the iour tasks. F©r tt^ fcSUrtb taifc, Ccmprehin^ 
Biomt th^ depen^t^t vmriable,.^g ^orM^t plaee^iiat of objiots 
IhJ^^ipDSise to iHjfnuliie 8p3itif?ses^ 

gubj^cti mt-m Ihlr^-itx'kt^d^riaHin c^hitoen iroEi a mid- 
inlaid populMiom All ^ubjaet^ Wdr^ fujietloning nbrmadly 
^itbin thilip classroooi settin^^ A^?5C 4 k iMilysts ofvmrl^ 
an€# witA meatfd m^aswea and ^^h^lfl ^olf^hoo proeedurra 
cowtltufcfd basic ^tatl^tle^ d^aipf, , . ^ . 

Ipisujlts of th^ study indicate tbit tpi i^maritifMly' equtva^ 
lint krw of tbi lycativi did not s^haa^o tHe cNild*a perf©**- 
mat>£i Qjn [hm tasks, The use c^nte^prf vtth tbt inoitatioft ta^ 
- , intotid thf ^cQr ei of thi ehUdroii^a p^rfoafma^ce, The Elielt^d 
Ibni^tion tapks did not give a ^epr^i^^tati^s pk^eture of thee% ' 
iubjfct*^ lingul^le dofflpetena*e w^n ^^nt^^cas aJEcea<ang ^#ir 
ihQrfiH^m-*iiWOiy =^pait^n4^ 
, Ui%d, Till five ^Igcatives in tl*e stlniirf^s sentMCta eDntrlbutad : 
L t^ ttii ttfficia^ of tasM itptn. Anaiyii^ of errors indicated 
UiatQhUdrer' might wed a ^fter^ht ^trat^D^ or perspe^- 
^ tiv^ fr^ ttot ^an a.dult ior frO»ted md fion-^font|d ebjeet#, 
ftimiofi^ble pafaphPs^i in scaring sy'#^w^ appiari^ 
mwi awurate #stiifiali ol chlldrrfn^a . linguistic competiace. 
it wm c«nctud%dthat Elie Jted lm£taUc?n tajks -tinder eontrollad 
^ e^^tiOTi Wife not likily^ to ipjroyldf #deq.^at# Inform atloii f^r 

* piWsd wrr anted in tQvmm Mt^Bm^m bet\s?een child aiid 
aais3tp%*ipaati^i* Eduaationsil i»ipU0ltiofls related na 
ele^tly to cMteeft's actual eemp?ih%Jiilos of ihe Igeative aitd 
fetiruaa of a ttiferest pe3*ip#ctl*^l, ^rii^Pi ^velopnaiatal Mi 
natmire, tfrorf3 that of adult, "■■ . ■ 



C|aa'DMN*S D^iT^TlON^ PbCQUCTION COJiP^E- 
HEIISIOINDT LOCAWESt TilB ^QL,lB OF COt^TEW, 

MdySiLt-EN, MargafH HuppWifj Ph^D, The Unl^et#lty ^fWIi- 
jis^r J^n F; Millar 

Vhi ^grpose of thi# stu Jy y^n fl^D-feld: (1) to tf laf wMt 
luitid Imitation prod edurei eontrfbuted t© the under^tandini 
Of a. ehll^'i linguiitic eompitgoc^ fm dtagnoiii^ aa a f ^seajrch 
tc^l, toa for diViiapm^ntiLl prediction; unrav^^l f»cleri 

«ne©atrolled In previQtll studia^l to tlptea*mi^e Uhojding 
€05^xt constant aerosS tajks affecfca r-eault^; (4) (a cKplor^ 
ti\f «se ef spatial iQdatlvte in fiHciK«d Uiiitatloi^, Elicited pro- 
duetito and Compr^htwl^ taaKs* ^ndMQ tcd^lertfiin^ the 
effecti ojusiof tiiea^U loQatlVo t^m veraus the child's 
iiSteintlc i^^iivaltnt fom In th€EU<fiiiedlinSlati^ni Elicited 
ImteliOTiii Cohtejrtj BUeitid JPfodveiioftan^Cpmp^ehMsion 



ASI^Wd ^El^L teVlilTEP- ^ PMOWSIC: ASPECT OF 
t^lt UmMmO Oirder No. 78©48€ff 

MAJ<OID, Wis ^nne^ ^h.D, *Xhe Wversity WUcoriilti- 
Madlson.j 1917^ 113pp, Bupervis^Prt /iioclat^ Professor 
Btavin R. Y«Sien 

^hla Inveitigatioa was di#igii#d to? iKMin^ the early eon-- 
trl^tlortis p^arfsiatLcs mai^ea toward the dl(i§r-fntlati©n of ttie 
Verts art afid tell. The noain foc^i of previotti reiearcti with 
' Uift^tvVrbs has been ontbelr gmmrn0tidalpi^perti|s. Inlhii- 
ilttdy, tvvo ^triments w^re ^esfcined to m%mm the dlstine*, 
tlott of a._sk w tM t%qp^t msnmn M^d tgH Id Ihfr mmmmi senst. 
:\n^ its dilation to th^'pia^m^tld dimension of poUtan#ss in the 
priductLon ^d inlerpritation of^int^nces oy yraachool cWl- 



t V^t Ills i^l %s||»»UfcW|k ^-S hfefefe WU^It U^V»*@/ M*JH 

^titfs w^rt mkM Judga^a variety of dirtctivi lorms as a 
Aiii^loA of t£i| v^crb gr teli. Results indicatid thu wtien 

' ^hlldteft^ bi^n to dUtlngulih verbs aik and teU, they do bo 
Gt^ St. ^lAten^ss toails rathir thftn on a purely graminitical basii 
04 Men ^itlt idalts!. Adult'a judgmaiits about what is ^ or 
«hE£ |g gill are ^is^d on the grainmatlgal form of tht directive 
Irtq^ist or continafid), XfltarroiatLve forms are Judged with 
Utll#vaf latLcn ^ hmtlon of the vtrb ask and iinperativi 

; J^ori^s a fynotloft of tht verb telU Young children have a dif- 
f%r^t a^pfo^ch to cheie verbs, initially. When they come to 
ITial^te that to aSH is somehow mo re polite than to ^ell , thiy 
f Udg^ dL^8Pt£vt0 dootainLiig -please' aa a function of the verb ^ 
^ajc ^nd thoM di Wtlves not centalning *please* a furictlDn of the 
^rt? telJI. it Is only' w^th more ij^erlenceVlth the language and 
ft)\eril|s^d a£e tnat childran begin to aseooiate the intirrogatlve 
^OfBtf wlth.th* v^rb ask 'and the Iniperative form with the verb 
^_%IU With time signliicant linear and quadratic trends found In 

^Ita then 10 a ptrong indication that ^ildren's Ideas about 
^hf relative politeness of ask and tgll are expanding and becom- 
tui| morm refined all through the preschool period. 

A ie^ond experiment required pre school children (4 througli 
0 y^ti) to produa% utterances with an initruction to flgk ver§o3 
CQt^a liit^ner to do ipmethlng. These young childran had no 
^Iffl^ult^ prodii^ing directiv^es to these instruet ions* The Uiter- 

m%i toe pr^v^i study was how systematically young ehlldren 
aitMtKia directive forms they produce as a function of dUlerent 
^ir^i irm th© instructions and diff ereni Hsteriera. 

•Jfhe ^rirnar/ analysis was based on the politeness levels of 
">hi children's utterances as measured by James* scale of po- 
Jlte^iis^ The application of those scale values were IneffeGtlvi 
for ^Iscilmtnatini dlfferencDs in the children's utterances. 
J'ro^tt tteis mea0UJ'<^ ih® only sigmticmt difference In politeness 
<Qipiil^Mj£-i!fly'^li^ ^S® status listeners (adult versus 
^i»^0gi^ child). HowvW, the vetbny^ 
#Ifait tbj|fo?m of tfte children's utteraneis. A. second level 
^a^si^ waa performed on what the children did produce in . 
tfTOsoltfoffin ^d the use of politeness markers* i.e.p 'p^easeS 
Tor ixMipl^, wh^a children produce intprrogalive forms, th^ 
"Wir^ pr^ducfd slgrtificantly more often to the isK instruction 
*hirt to Che tell initTuction, Tile Interroiative forms appeared 
aoiari oCtin as the age of the subjects Increaied, The in- 
itf^etlD^ seamed to signil a degree of politeness over^ for 
the ehiWfea %m they prodaced snore directives containing 
^pl^ie'" to Q\o instruction than to the teU. This tendency 
4id litet incr^as^ ©r decrease with the age of the subject, 

Cine :addttior%al rinding of interest in this production tasJ^ was 
thit^ of 0%% dllfpreiices, Pemales were signl/icantly more polite 
io Wth the mdult Uptener and to the younger child than males, 
J^h^ wich tt»e Lnitruct^ona ask versus iM females showed 
gre^tir differential politenasa while malos showed almost no 
" dlfWresCi m palit^ness v/hether they were to ask or to 

Jn gener^lj childran in both studies appeared to be more 
Sin^Uiv'ito the praimatlc Information at hand than to the cor- 
ri^nrfing grawmalicai structure in Judging whether they are 
- ^etog a^ke^l or tolS to do something or when they are asking or 
Iglljng^Q^on^ to do iomethini:. It is this pragmatic capacity 
thaC aileaws ^hitdrem to derive some rule that some'speech acta 
%Tm beE^ar than ottiers and that some verbs are nicer tham 
others. 



A SOClAj. INTERilCTrONiHL ANiHLYSIS OF AMGLO CSIL- 
DREN'i FOLKLORE; CATCHES AND M Aim AT IVES • 

ROIMER, Dmiielle Marie, Phib. 

The University of ToKas at Austin, 1977 . 

iupervisori Richard Baumaii 

The dissertation exaniiriOs catch routinea and narratives 
from the folk lor istic porspectiire of speech play and verl^al art, 
The analysis considers the itructural and Ihemntic^ patter ning 
of the iTenres from leveral perspectives associated with .the 
notion of social jnteraction* It describes their use of various 
artistic structures and, m wyJl, denionstrutes how aspects of 
carual exchange Impingii upon the organi^iation of folkiorlc 
materials* In addition, the dissertation considers tlio relation- 
ship Isetween the stylizecl verbal behaviqr of childhood and tJie 
social right s, dutlea and expectatiojis to which adult actors in 
everyday life may Jay clninn, Finally, thq, analysis describes 
the cliildriin-s developniental acquisition of tJie Material, The 
data were obtained from Anglo children, aged fi\re tJirough 
eiglit yearSi living in Augtin, Texas, 

Order No, 77-29,083, 357 pages. 



< RELATIONSHIPS DICTWfciKN FlKST-GUADK CHlL^DtlEK'S 
CONSERVATION OF SOflSTANCE AND TEIEIR PEUFOft- 
MMJCE ON A TEST OF PilONOUN ANTKCEDEt^TS 

rOZANSKI, Stephen, Jr., Ph.D. 

The University of To^caB at Austhi, 1077 , 
Supervisor; fJoe L, Frost 

A^a first-itrade teacher the researcher noted that maay 
first-grade student a ^ho appeared to have adequate beginning 
reading skills scored low on a written test for the urideritand- 
ing af pronoun antecedents- Ai\ Investigation of the relationship 
behveen cognitive developnnentj specifically conserWion of sub^ 
stance as definfed by Pi age t, and acquisition of beginning regd-^ 
ing ski 11a was approached as one possible explanation in identic 
fylng ari inability to understand pronoun antecedents* 

The following hypotheses were teitedi 1. The ability to con- 
serve is independent of the ability to understand pronoun antece^ 
dents ^ 2. T^e ahillty to conserve Is iiidepsndent of visual dii^ 
criniination aWlls. 3. The ability to conserve is independent 
of visual merfiory slcills. 4. The ability to conserve is indepin* 
dent of auditory discriminatiori sicills. The ability to con- 
serve is indejpendent of phonology sicllls, 6. The ability to €Q«^ 
serve Is inde^pindent of word reebgnition sicills. The ability 
to conserve is independent of understanding of word meaning* 
8. The ability to conserve is independent of story comprehen- 
sion* 9, Perforinance on the pronoun antecedent aiibtest is un^ ^ 
related to perfornnance on the other subteets* ' 

To test the hypotheaeaj 67 studiftls were randomly selected 
from seven first-grade classrsams in a suburban San AntoiilOj 
Texas, school district. Subjects were tested using the H^rggHti 
Brace joyanovicH Bead ing IkiitB Test 2 andj and a conserva- 
tion test destined by the researcher- Standard degcrlptive 
analysis was done for all test results, Chi square, Point- 
blserial and Pearson's rroduct Moment Correlations were also 
used, 

itatistical analysis of the data nermltted rejection of null 
Hypotheses 1, 4 and 9, In rejecting null Hypotheiis I, it^s^as 
noted that the ability to conserve showed a statistically signlfi^ 
cant relationship only with the written form of the pronoun ^ 
antecedent subtest- Order No. 77-29,087, 127 pages, 
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IXM^OBIKG COMMimiCATlVB COlvipETENCE- EFFECT OF 

irrijiiTiQN UPON the LiNomTic patterns and com- 

MXmOATWE BTKATEOms OF ADULTS WI" H DIFFERINT 
REABSiG AKD WiWiNG PEOFICIENCIES 

OrdtrNo. 7008485 

SACKS^ mnm Kinlgibtrgt Ph*D, Ni^ York University, 1977. 
191^. Cliairmsnj Professor John S, Mayher 

tfht pre^int risiarelh study ms disigned to provide data 
m Ufi^ptle and eenVirsitlonal pattefni of adults which miy 
la^s top^rtant implications for clarifying the relationship ba- 
tmm m Indlvldu^'i ability to coonrnunical© orally and hii Itvel 
ef preHel«ney in the n0f»-&rMl| llteraie modes of reading and 

The rtudenti partielplting in this study includtd IS malt, 
^mMmi oative {American -bora) coUeie, students who were 
. di^Mi into two grbupi (rimidlal English college students and 
nm^mm^M EngUih aoUege itudints) on thi basii of their 
^^al«ftcl©S In reading and wrltini* All of the students p^- 
tieis^tad in two diff ertnt eornmunicatlon sltuationi which were 
c^nsirucfeid on the tols of the theory that shargd referenti 
betwiifi speaker and listener affect the ip^aktr- s Unguistlc 
aad^OBiffiimicative behavior. In one situalion, a context -deptn- 
d9nt sltustionp spi^ir and listener shared GoiTimon refertnts; 
itt a second altuatloni a eontaxt-Indepindent situation, apeaksr 
and listtntr did not iha*e common riferents.. A repeated mea- 
jW#S de^i^ wis empl^sd in order to ivaluste the itudents' 
Ungsistie and comBnunlcatlve behavior during their participa- 
tlcn la both tomtnmkMm situations. Studenti* speech was 
i^iiiiid on tlii ba^li of quantUafcive and qualitative measures 
wiili th® intent of asieg^lng; (I) the iystematlg language pat- 
tern €d th^ two groups; i^) the systematic language patterns 
med io saeh of the iituatioits; and (3) the ihteractlon of speaker 
typ* ted situation indetirmlnlnl th^ lanpiaia patterns used. 

StfttiitiaaUy-Signtfieant differences between the two groups' 
use s#very. measures (mean length of response; dependent 
Owts; pronominal relerencei and attention claimtrs) were 
Ototftinsd. The regalts .sls© indicated that the r^o groups re- 
spOBd#d to the dtniands of tht ^o iituatlcns in different ways 
M »¥idinc#d by stmtiitlcaiy-signinoant differences between 
sltustions on severe measures (IndeK of Subordination; mazes; 
and noHiln^ referenae). Stattstically-signif leant interaction 
^icts obtained for ee^er^- measures (Kiean length of ras^nse; 

prenornint J Tefarinei; and attention clfiimers) demon- 
BtrBtid that thg non»refinedial group responded to the demands 
conlesEt-indepsndant situation dlflerently than did the re-^ 
tti^il group. Farther, the non-rfrtiidlal group responded to 
ttot 'dmands f or eXaboration of languafe and explication of 
nmiiig more frequtntly than did thi remedial group. Degcrip- 
ttv# aealysia oi the dat&also revealed that the two eroups em- 
different itrategiis for elaboration and modiff.cation of 
Ife0|:r language in thi tv/o situations. ' 

'Ttrti# findings appear to have important implications for the 
i^t^topminl of proiraBis which jointiy consider the oral and 
iK^^otal MCdea of eommunication. The ability to adjuit to the 
^laands of communication situations appears to hav# an effect 
1^)^ the ipealter'e Uee of linguistic items as well as Ms choice 

eo^municative itrategies in diffprent situations. The Inabl^ 
ity^l m speaker to appropriately inpdLfy Urn language In oral 
coiBniunlcation situations may be raneetive of t!ie speaker's 
m\M ability to shift hii laiiguage in response to the differen 
communicatlvi deinands o^non-oral, literate communication 
contijcts of reading and writing, , 
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